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The ongoing wars have forced our generation to take 
a deeper look at our government and question their 
f domestic and foreign policies. As for myself, the only 
fF connections | have made with the soldiers’ experi- 
|, ences overseas are what | have seen on TV — the 

beheadings, the violent pictures we’ve see blasted in 
our newspapers and stories my friends have told me about their loved ones. And when 
our senior editor, Lee Underwood told me about his younger brother fighting in 
Afghanistan, | began to understand that there was more to be told than what we see 
on TV. Many of us, thankfully, will never have to experience first-hand what Lee’s 
brother — along with thousands of other soldiers — and the people in those countries 
are experiencing. When Lee asked if he could write about his brother, without 
hesitation, | said that it would be a great idea for all to know some of the hardships our 
troops are facing (page 4) — especially since we are days away from Thanksgiving. 

We are fortunate to be able to share this wonderful holiday with our friends and 
family. We get time away from school to go home and enjoy Thanksgiving dinner with 
our relatives whom we often don’t get to see. This is also why we decided to include 
an article on Thanksgiving itself (page 10). This time we chose a different perspective; 
we asked Lauren Nelson to get the American Indian perspective on what Thanksgiving 
means to them. We hope not to offend anyone in any way, but merely offer our readers 
something different than what they are used to reading. 

We have also included another group of people who are very thankful for their 
success in the music industry — Story of the Year (page 12). In our Dig Underground 
section, Angela Burke chats with the guys before their concert at the Grove of 
Anaheim. 

And we interviewed Zahra Billoo, president of the Muslim Student Association on 
campus (page 15). Everyone always asks us what our theme for the magazine is going 
to be each month; so if you want to label this month’s issue — call it our multicultural 
perspective on some important issues: the war, Thanksgiving and religion. 
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Julie Guevara, editor in chief 
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By Lee Underwood 
lilustration by Marin Runje 
Photos by Matt Underwood 


On lined notebook paper with black ink, Spc. 
Matt Underwood of the 2nd Battalion, 35th 
Infantry Division writes me a letter from some- 
where on the Afghanistan frontier. 


His writing is small and precise. He says, “What’s up brother. | decided to write 
you this letter specifically because | thought you should know the story of my last 
mission.” 

Nearly a month after his deployment from Schofield Barracks in Hawaii to 
Southern Afghanistan, he writes me a letter saying, “Like an old Vietnam vet would 
say, ‘No shit, there | was.” 

Where he was exactly, Matt did not know. There are some 647,500 square 
kilometers of possible options. One morning during the summer, Matt called at 4 
a.m. our time. It was a Saturday and | was getting ready to head to work. He said 
that he was on a satellite phone and couldn’t talk long. | asked him where he was. 

“Right now,” Matt said, “we’re at the Iran border.” 

Afghanistan has experienced conflict for the past 3,000 years. Some of the 
greatest empires in history have seen the sun rise over the vaulted peaks of the 
Hindu Kush. None stayed. This is a country where droughts are measured in 
decades and the major export is a key ingredient used for producing heroin. 

Itwas only recently that Afghanistan moved into view of the public radar. Before 
Sept. 11, | would have had to look hard to locate the country on a map of the world. 
Now, it stands out like beacon. 

Rewind to the late 1970s. 

In 1978, a coup against the ruling political system in Eastern Afghanistan 
transformed into a nationwide insurgency. The Soviet Union offered to help 
stabilize the government by signing a bilateral Treaty of Friendship and Coopera- 
tion with Afghanistan. The ensuing regime began to receive Soviet military 
equipment and advisors. But the leader of the regime in Afghanistan, Hafizullah 
Amin, would not take Soviet advice on how to stabilize and run the government. As 
aresult, in December of 1979 thousands of Soviet troops landed in Kabul — adding 
to the thousands that were already on the ground. On Dec. 27 of that year, Russia 
crossed the Afghanistan border from the North in a massive invasion. 

Despite the efforts of 120,000 Soviet troops, they could not establish control in 
the provinces outside of Kabul. Afghan freedom fighters, or the Mujahidin, made 
it impossible for the communist regime to maintain any form of control outside the 
boundaries of the major cities. In 1984, the Mujahidin began to receive weapons 
and training from the United States. The Soviet Union and the United States were 
also in the middle of a Cold War. The effects of outside aid to the Mujahidin were 
significant. The Soviet-led regime began to fall apart. In 1988, the Geneva Accords 
were signed, calling for “U.S and Soviet non-interference in the internal affairs of 
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Children in Afghanistan run 
to greet American soldiers as. 
they pass through lage 
near Kandahar 


Pakistan and Afghanistan,” according to Countrywatch.com. The 


“-eountry by February 15, 1989. The Mujahidin did not show up to the 
signing. 
Countrywatch.com has estimated that between the Soviet 
invasion in 1979 and their withdrawal in 1989, 14,500 Soviet and 
“one million Afghan lives were lost. 
Civil war did not end. The United States would be back. 
“As | loaded the humvee with my full ‘battle rattle’,” Spc. Matt 
Underwood writes in his letter, “I thought about my experience with 
~thepeople, the kids here. It’s not fair that the children are born into 
this madness. It’s weird being in a different country that’s at 
constant war, and seeing that these people, their leaders, have 
developed a means of survival; whoever can benefit them at that 
“time; they will support. At first, this notion was hard to grasp, but 
when you have nothing, you can only gain. All these thoughts were 
going through my head.” 
| In 1992, the Mujahidin entered Kabul with plans to take control 
of-the»tumultuous political situation. The move created tension 
between rival militias vying for power, inciting new rounds of civil 
unrest. An attempt was made to establish a lasting political admin- 
istration. The attempt failed when a prematurely formed leadership 
~GouNcilsponsored by the Mujahidin, chose Professor Burhanuddin 
Rabbani as council president. Rabbani could not control attacks 
from rival factions. In March of 1993, the Islamabad Accord was 


accords also insured the Soviet withdrawal of troops from the 


signed, which elected a new Prime Minister. The Jalalabad Accord 


“signed soon after, disarmed rival militias. Neither Accord was fully” 


enforced. Rabbani resumed control with what little power he still 
had. 

The February before his deployment, Matt turned 20. | took him 
on'a’snowboard trip to Mammoth: We rode the gondola to the top, 
strapped in and contemplated the Eastern Sierras. All around us, 
the snow-capped mountain peaks seemed to support the sky from 
crashing to earth. “I will definatly miss this,” my brother said. 

Matt continues his letter. “We left and traveled down the main 
highway. It would be about a five hour drive before we would stop. 
We got to our dismount point OK. But then | got the call that around 
sunrise a roadside bomb killed one of my friends in my battalion. | 


thought about how excited he was before we left to Afghanistan” 


about his newborn baby. He would show me new pictures everyday 
of his child. And in an instant he was taken away. It put a new 
perspective on the mission altogether.” 


In 1994, a large group of displaced Pashtun refugees formed’a”””” 


force called The Taliban. They succeeded in eliminating rival 
militias and gained control of strategic provinces. In 1996, the 
Taliban turned toward Kabul. After consistent artillery attacks, the 


Taliban entered the city and displaced Rabbani; he fled to the North,” 


but continued to lead a Taliban resistance force with Anmad Shah 
Masoud. By 1997, the Taliban had gained control of over 90 percent 
of the country. The flag was changed. The country became The 
Islamic State of Afghanistan. The government ruled through strict 
observance of the Quran, the Islamic Holy Book. Life for an 
individual in Afghanistan was controlled by the Taliban government 
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Fast forward to the bombings in Kenya and Tanzania in August 
1998 that claimed over 300 lives. Saudi Arabian businessman 
Osama bin Laden was blamed. The Taliban government, which 


‘sheltered bin Laden, disputed the claim, saying there was not 


enough sufficient evidence to link bin Laden to the bombings. 
Sept. 11 prompted the United States to take serious action. Bin 
Laden and his al Qaeda Terrorist network had blossomed. The 


“Taliban government, which had been accused of protecting bin 


Laden by the United States, was the target. On Oct 7 of the same 
year, the United States and Britain unleashed a bombing campaign 


on the Taliban and al Qaeda, the heaviest in history. 


A few days after the attacks, Matt told me he was joining the 
army. The following September, | was beaming as | watched him 
graduate from Boot Camp at Fort Benning in Georgia. This is my 
little brother who used to speak with a lisp and draw me pictures. 
Now, he commands a special infantry scout unit and hunts terror- 
ists in Afghanistan. 

When Spc. Underwood wrote this, he was looking for Osama 


Bin Laden. 


“That night we got a mission to travel by trucks down what we 
later called ‘Taliban Alley.’ We traveled across the desert, then into 
adry river bed where we would dismount and do along range patrol. 
As we were going down this high walled riverbed, we were holding 
our breaths. No one had a good feeling about this place, especially 
since we were the first U.S troops to explore it. Then, suddenly, we 
received direct fire from a 12.7 mm anti-aircraft machine gun. The 
tracers were flying over our heads. My friend opened up on the [.50- 


caliber machine gun and grenade launcher] and laid waste to the 


hilltop where the fire was coming from. Then | heard mortar tubes 
being fired and yelled, ‘Incoming!’ In a few seconds we were 
surrounded by explosions. Finally a break, then we started getting 
AK-47 fire from our right side. We returned fire, and our automatic 
grenade gun launcher opened up. More mortar fire was on its way, 


so we > broke contact. | i on ithe facie and pallet ina BA bomber 


and some apache helicopters. Within 10 minutes, we felt the huge 
concussion of a 2000 pound bomb dropped from the B-1 bomber. 
Then, | talked the Apaches on to.the fleeing.enemy. Their rockets ~~ 
hounded the riverbed and hilltops. The sky was lit up and! couldn’t 
hold back a yell. This went on till the sun rose. Then we went in to 
finish the job. When we found those dead Taliban, | by in a sick 
way that it was retribution for the death. of. my. friends?» ements 

On Oct. 9, of this year, the constitution of i eae Ss 
transitional government led by Hamid Karzai allowed, for the first 
time in that country’s history, Democratic Presidential Elections. 
During the run up to elections, remnants. of.the Taliban.regime — 
promised to disrupt the process. | 

“This is war.” Matt writes. “For that moment in time f- we all, 
turned into beasts to fight this animal. There’s a quote, ‘War is 
hell.’ A reporter here asked me what my overall mission,{s,here.in........ 
Afghanistan. My reply was a quote | once heard, ‘To give the 
enemy an ample opportunity to die for their cause.’ Ignore politics. 
Politics would make my time here annoying more than anything 
else. I'll just do what my job is until my job is done.” oo cmwmmonia 

War has destroyed the remnants of Afghanistan’s most a an- 
cient civilizations. “There is nothing here anymore,” Matt said over 
the satelite phone. “War has taken everything away. And the 
people that live here now are pissed off. | don’t understand wh 
there has been so much fighting over a land with nothing.” 

By the time you read this, the United States will have elected 
a president. There will still be war in Afghanistan. U.S soldiers will 
continue to fight and die in Iraq. Sudan will experience genocide... 
North Korea and Iran will threaten the rest of the world with nuclear 
programs. Gas prices will not dip below two dollars. Terrorists will 
not disappear, defect, or hand over Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion. By the time you read this, Spc. Matt Underwood wil be that 
much closer to finally coming home. 

“| find my self talking about you a lot,” Matt writes. “Hveryonie 
tells stories about their friends, and the only stories | have that are 
worth telling are of me and you.” 

He signs the letter, “Matt Underwood.” “P.S,” he i Cok “Tell 
Dad he'll never beat me at arm wrestling.” [J 
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By Lauren Nelson Mv 
Illustration by Marin Runje 
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“he most important goals of our education system are to “If was full blooded I probably wouldn't celebrate,” says Harelson : : 

provide children and young adults with enough informationto | whose mother is American Indian. pe 

think for themselves, go out into “the real world” and function Harelson doesn’t agree with the teaching of Thanksgiving in , 4 

in “normal society.” Ideally, we learn what we need to know in order American schools — accounts that preach peace and happiness — : fc 
to get a job and support ourselves. We are fed so much information. when she says, really, thousands of American Indians died at the 

Often times we do not question the validity of what our teachers or hands of the pilgrims and from diseases that were brought from * 

professors are teaching us. We perceive them as credible sourcesof Europe. She says the lack of knowledge and real facts depreciate the tc 

information and we trust in them— some of us would be more inclined significance of what really happened. 


to believe our professors over our own parents. Among many of the 


ng the natives couldn’t understand is why the - : 
were fighting [them] for everything when we 
gy to give it to them.” - Cynthia Schultheis 


Subjects, theories and formulas that we learn, one in particular is put “Wts just a holiday and nobody knows the meaning,” she says. 
into question every third Thursday of November. Whatmoststudents _ While it may be true that many people don't know the true meaning _ 
fail to realize is that they may have been cheated by their American. _0f what the Thanksgiving holiday embodies, American Indians give _ 
taught education that has told a one-sided story of pilgrims, American thanks for a good year and the things the creator has blessed them 
indians and Westward Expansion. For some American Indians, With. _ Cr 
Thanksgiving is a celebration of the day that commemorates the “I give thanks for the things in my life,” says Alicia Valenzuela, 
massacring and enslavement of their civilizations. | member of the American Indian Student Council on campus. She 
As the younger American generations break the tradition of doesn’t celebrate what Americans consider to be the history of 
feasting over turkey and cranberry sauce by celebrating in uncon- Thanksgiving. Instead, Valenzuela participates in a day of giving 
ventional ways, younger generations of American Indians are also _ thanks like the American indians did three times a year before the 
breaking the traditions of their past. arrival of Europeans to the Americas. 
Malyssa Harelson, a student at Long Beach State who grew up 
on a reservation, says she usually celebrates Thanksgiving by 
having an extravagant feast with her dad who is of white descent = 
not something her American Indian family is thrilled about. 
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crops and Fhelped them get through the first harsh-We sions winter, slur brought in 1492.” 
To say thanks and celebrate newly formed friendships, they shared f ut what happened years ago,” Pond says. 
a feast for three days, a holiday that is now known as Thanksgiving. e bigge! like alcoholism and diabetes.” 

To show their appreciation to the Natives, the Pilgrims invited the Cynthia Schultheis, assistant director of the Multicultural Center 
American Indians to a feast of diseased meat and other delicacies says, “One thing the natives couldn’t understand is why the pilgrims 
from Europe. While attempting to show the American indians how _ were fighting [them] for everything when we were willing to give it to 
__ thankful they were for saving their lives, the pilgrims ran outoffood, them.” 
eaving the Natives to provide the rest of the food. While organizations like AIM continue to fight for what they 
___ Many say the Pilgrims had a vested interest in pushing out the believe is right, ther older American Indians who do take 

American Indians by taking over their land, killing them one by one: : 
and destroying their culture. As: levasher, 51, attended her American Indian 
___ Children in most American schools aren't exes to the mis- _ grandmoth i anksgiving feasts on the Northfork Indian 
treatment, exploitation and betrayal of the American Indians. Most Ran ocated just north of Fresno. Devasher, who is also 
adults don’t know the whole story. Some textbooks identify American _ V cing Konomino, says the only reason 
Indians as “savages” and “pagans.” However, history teachers in elebrate “the white man’s holiday” was 
America’s schools know that what they teach is anything but the big afford a turkey. She says their mentality was, 
picture. “The students are told about the mistreatment of Indians, but “You came and took our land and we! ve en in poverty. What's to be 
Thanksgiving is not taught in great detail,” public elementary school _ thankful for?” 
teacher Elizabeth Fisher says. “We just tell the basic story.” For American indians, Thanksgiving cae holiday about giving 

At the same time, the education system is perpetuating negative _ thanks for all things good in life. American Indians were givingthanks __ 
stereotypes of American Indians and making generalizations that thousands of years before the pilgrims arrived. Thar s why they still 
: young people carry into adulthood and pass to future generations. celebrate today. 

Some examples are when children play “cowboys and Indians,” _ As the population of the United States stea: 
when a child is told to sit “Indian-style,” or labled an “indian giver.” centers, new Thanksgiving traditions are emerging that cater to city 

Every time a teacher passes out construction paperandinstructsthe dwellers from every background. The ho ecome comme}r- 
students to make Indian headdresses, they are misrepresenting , nO! ‘la seled “The first day of 
what American Indians considered a sacred symbol of position and 


valor in their culture. retailers. advertising Wice sales 
Roscoe Pond of the Southern California Indian Center saw both While students may drink their parent’s expensive alcohol 
F sides while attending American schools and spending much of his and fill their cars with leftovers, students like Harelson are not going 
childhood on a reservation with his grandmother. In school, he was on the past; instead, they are going to look for ways to bring 


taught how his American Indian ancestors peacefully dealt with unity amon different people in their everyday lives. 


: settlers that “colonized” the land. At home he was told a different “What’s done is done and obviously we can’t change that,” 
n a story; the settlers pushed the American Indians out of theirhomes _Harelson said. “[American Indians] aren't negative people and we're 
. and destroyed their way of life. But he was also taught to move _ not going to feel sorry for ourselves. ‘e can do now is focus on 
6 forward: to not hold grudges. the future and what’simportanttous” 1] 

4 Pond and other younger generation American Indians _ 

5 are not letting the past dictate how they function in society 


today. To them, it is the older, more radical American Indians 
who hold grudges and won’t celebrate any part of Thanksgiving. 
. One radical group that Pond considers hardcore is the American 

__ Indian Movement (AIM). Every Thanksgiving, the group stages a 
_protest in Los Angeles. They speak out against the celebration of th 
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UNPERGROUND 


oe lliustration By Mike Clegern 


Here at Dig, we strive to deliver the goods. Our mission is clear: to scour the 
world for stimulating new music and fresh ideas. We give you in depth interviews ! 
and reveal another side of what the entertainment industry has to offer. 


storyoftheyear 


Almost a year ago to date, the scene outside The Grove of 
Anaheim was a growing line of punk-rock teenagers anxiously 
awaiting the doors to open for headliners, The Used. Todays alitile 
different. Now, the line of eager fans belong to the once unknown 
band that opened the show — St. Louis rockers, Story of the Year 
(SOTY). 

The chaotic scene backstage is a bit intimidating. Afer wrapping 
up their AP Magazine photo shoot, SOTY’s five members: Dan 
Marsala (vocals), Philip Sneed (guitar), Ryan Phillips (guitar), 
Adam Russell (bass) and Josh Wills (drums) finally have a chance 
to chat. While walking down the hall and past the stage. it is evident 
that there is much ado about SOTY. Fashionable girls walk past the 
band’s dressing room door more than once, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of a band member. Tech guys frantically run around 
checking their instruments. Record label reps talk marketing as 
they roam the venue. Production people argue over the lighting on 
the backdrop. Journalists grow impatient while VH1 waits to tape a 
segment with them. Someone peeps out from their dressing room 
door and in true Hollywood fashion says, “They're ready for you.” 

Inside the room, Marsala appears reserved as he lies on a black 
couch. Wills and Phillips seem to be in a world of their own as they 
laugh at an image on the computer. The room is bare save for the 
two computers and the couch. The most extravagant thing in the 
room is a big screen TV, not surprisingly, attached to a Nintendo 
Game Cube. 

“Hey!” Marsala says with unexpected enthusiasm. “This tour is 
definitely a step up for us,” says Marsala showing off the big screen 
TV and the Game Cube. “Every show we get to play a fan,” he 
continues. Inthe lobby of the venue of every show, the tour sponsor, 
Nintendo, sets up new Nintendo gear available for fans to play as 
they wait. A winner is chosen to play against members of SOTY. 
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By Angela Burke 
Photo by David Goldman 


“We're not very good though,” Marsala explains. “Maybe by the last 
show we will be better.” Marsala and Wills are oblivious to all the 
commotion outside the door. But he seems uneasy from the chaotic 
flow of people coming in and out of their dressing room. Marsala 
suggests moving to another room. Unable to make this happen, we 
settle for the black couch. 

“It’s crazy,” says Marsala. “Whenever we're out here in L.A. the 
label people are always here and it gets crazy having to talk to 
everyone.” But, all this commotion is practical. In support of their 
2003 debut album, “Page Avenue,” SOTY spentthe past 18 months 
touring with acts such as Linkin Park, this year’s Vans Warped Tour 
and are now on the dawn of their second headlining tour, the 
“Nintendo Fusion Tour.” Their first two singles, “Until the Day | Die,” 
and “Anthem of Our Dying Day,” have been on constant rotation on 
the radio and MTV. Their debut album reached goid. 

SOTY has also appeared regularly on MTV’s “TRL” — often 
considered a catch 22 for bands of their genre. With these accom- 
plishments, SOTY has lived up to their name in the rock music 
scene. 

The success of SOTY was no accident. It came with a lot of hard 
work and dedication while playing the club circuit in St. Louis, or 
“The Lou” as they call it. “The first time we played Warped Tour we 
weren't signed or anything,” says Marsala. “We played for two 


“It’s cool that people actually like 
us. As long as we get to play shows 
every day, have fun, hang out and 
do what we want to do every day — 
I mean, that is success for us.” 

- Dan Marsala 


weeks under a tent stage that sucked really bad and went around 
all day with head phones to make kids listen to our music. They 
always said it wasn’t very good. It was crazy to go from that to 
playing every date on the mainstage this year. | think | would still 
be delivering pizza's and trying to be in a band today if | wasn’t in 
Story of the Year.” 

_ SOTY’s big break came when they snuck a home video of their 
“Jackass” style stunts onto Goldfinger’s tour bus. The tape amused 
producer and member of Goldfinger, John Feldman, enough to 
have SOTY move out to California and work with them in the 
studio.“We lived in Westminster — actually Little Saigon,” Marsala 
tells me. “It was a good time. There [were] like eight of us that all 
lived in a house for like a year.” 

After being taken under the wing of Feldman, SOTY was signed 
to Maverick Records. Soon after signing and recording half of the 
album, a band member’s departure forced them to call up long-time 
friend Philip Sneed. They went into the studio with Feldman as their 
producer, and as Marsala says, “The rest is history.” 

The sudden success of “Page Avenue,” caught SOTY by 
surprise. “We definitely didn’t think it was gonna do as good as it 


did,” Marsala admits. “I figured some people would buy it. | never 
thought we’d get videos on TV or even headline this place where 
like 3,000 people are gonna be here tonight.” Looking a bit scared 
after mentioning the size of the venue and crowd, Marsala appears 
deep in thought. “It kinda freaks me out. You know, | don’t wanna 
be too big, club-wise, where we're like 30 feet away from the kids 
and they just sit there and watch us. We've done arenas and | don’t 
know, | just like small clubs.” 

“| just made a big poop!” Russell announces as he leaves the 
bathroom and heads toward the chaos outside the door. Had 
Russell been hiding in the little boys room all this time? 

Like a pro, Marsala acknowledges the comment with a slight 
laugh but continues to speak. “I think our live shows are what sets 
us apart from other bands in music. We like to run around, have fun 
and be stupid,” he admits. “We keep it real and | think that the kids 
connect with us. That’s something | always looked for in bands 
when | was a kid. It’s not like we’re up on stage and just ‘too cool,’ 
I'll jump in the crowd and get beat up or whatever and get my stuff 
stolen [laughs]. We get hurt alot on stage.” Thisis a fact. The guys 
of SOTY are known to do flips and jump off equipment as a part of 


their high-energy live performances. “Whenever we get hurt on 
stage we’re just like ‘that’s gonna hurtlater,’ with all the adrenalin 
rushing,” Marsala says. 

“Yeah right!” Wills yells from the computer (he suffered a few 
too many bloody hands on the drums this summer). Their on- 
stage antics had been the only cause to injuries, until earlier this 
summer when a much publicized brawl between them and 
Godsmack broke out onstage. : 

With such a busy lifestyle since their debut album release, a 
much needed break would be a logical next step. But SOTY is 
not wasting any time when it comes to putting together their next 
album. “We're starting to write right now,” Marsala says. “We 
have studio stuff set up on the back of the bus. Hopefully it will 
be heavy. We’re gonna be metal. Just kidding — we’re not tough 
enough to be real metal! Us guys would not agree on this, but 
it would have been cool to tour with Pantera and Skid Row back 
in the day.” Sarcastically Marsala says with a laugh, “Or ... 
touring with Godsmack — that might be a great tour!” With such 
different tastes in music among the members of SOTY, Marsala, 
the obvious heavy metal buff, says the writing process is 
definitely a collaborative effort. 

“Actually, | write all the songs,” Wills jokingly proclaims from 
the computer. 

“Yeah Josh has the whole album done,” Marsala agrees. 
“We're just waiting for him to release it to us. No, usually 
someone will start with a guitar riff, since everyone knows how 
to play the guitar, bring it the rest of the band and we'll start 
jammin’ on it. Somehow it becomes a song — luckily. Then we’ll 
do lyrics and melodies later. I’d usually do all the melodies, until 
Phil joined the band — he’s got the super high voice and writes 
stuff | usually can’t sing, like ‘Sidewalks.’ That makes me angry.” 

Following the end of this tour, SOTY plans to head into the © 
studio in January and have their next album out by June. To 
keep fans connected to them while they’re recording, SOTY will 
release their third single “Sidewalks,” as well as the video, which 
was directed by Joseph Hahn of Linkin Park, Russell and 
Phillips. “We also have a DVD coming out that has a lot of home 
video footage of us getting hurt, throwing up and a lot of 
nakedness!” Marsala exclaims. “Ryan and Adam are putting 
that together.” 

Even with solid plans for the next six months, Marsala still 
doesn’t understand the fuss over them. “I don’t understand why 
kids like us half the time,” Marsala admits. “It seems like if you're 
on TV. people are like, ‘oh man those guys are cool.’ But most 
bands that are actually good musicians and are actually good 
bands, don’t get any recognition because they’re bands that just 
tour and play 200-capacity clubs.” 

The members of SOTY take their growing fame as an added 
bonus for doing what they love to do. “You know, I think we would 
have thought we were successful if we sold like 12,000 CDs and 
people still actually came to our shows,” Marsala says. “We don’t 
really care if our video gets played on TV or whatever. It wasn’t 
until we played our last show in L.A. when our record went gold, 
the label threw us a party to celebrate, and we got the plaque that 
we realized we were a lot bigger than we thought. It’s cool that 
people actually like us. As long as we get to play shows every 
day, have fun, hangout and do what we wanna do every day — 
| mean, that is success for us.” 

“Guys, | hate to interrupt,” Wills says. “But | can’t believe 
there is a Story of the Year belly button ring online [laughs]. Who 
would think to make that? OK — that’s it. | just thought that was 
kinda weird.” Itis apparent that the reality of success may never 
set in for the members of SOTY. [] 
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REVIEWS: Can you Dig it? 


By Katie Plourd 


“Friday Night Lights” is the story of your 
typical small-town football team aiming to go 
big. Drinking, girls and football is the life for 
a group of graduating seniors in Odessa, 
Texas. The film, based on a book by H.G. 
Bassinger, recounts the story of the 1988 
Permian High Panthers. It tends to follow 
your average football movie plot; yet, from 
someone who hates football movies, this 
one is not to be missed. From the makers of 
“8 Mile,” the film is the most real life portrayal of high school 
football I’ve yet to encounter. “Friday Night Lights,” makes you feel like 
you are right there on the sidelines. It shows how the glitz and glamour 
of small-town football stardom can easily be downsized by abusive 
parents, career-ending injuries and victories that just don’t cut it. When 
you think of this type of movie, you expect a killer soundtrack, good 
looking football players and cheesy locker room speeches. “Friday 
Night Lights” is different; it has blood, sweat, shattered dreams and a 
lesson that brings it home. As coach Gary Gaines, played by Billy Bob 
Thornton, tells his players in their final halftime pep-talk, “it doesn’t 
matter if you win or lose, as long as you can look your friends and family 
inthe eye and know that you’ve given them all you can—you’re perfect.” 


CD: Tunnelrats + “Tunnelrats” 


By Christine L. Bryant 


Sex, money, Cristal and rims classify what 
mainstream hip-hop is today. Andif you are 
like me, you are constantly saying, “I only 
listen to it for the beats,” knowing the lyrical 
content is conflicting with your moral be- 
liefs. In their selftitled album, The Tunnelrats 
define the conflict between the messages in 
hip-hop music and moral beliefs and values 
as spiritual warfare. They suggest the way 
to win this battle is to keep positive and Holy 
thoughts — also known as “the Word of 
truth” — embedded in our hearts and in our minds instead of what 
the world wants us to believe — lies. 

Tunnelrats is a Christian underground hip-hop group blessing 
the music scene. The culturally diverse members are quite tal- 
ented, consisting of songwriters, musicians, emcees, poets, pro- 
ducers, artists and graphic designers. A combination of hip-hop and 
the Gospel are definitely the group’s main influences, which con- 
tribute to bass-banging beats and the realistic lyrics many need to 
hear. Though the overall feel of the album is underground hip-hop, 
there is a track for every type of hip-hop lover: Latin-vibe tracks, 
down to afew dance tracks. Their sound has been compared to that 
of Jurassic 5 and the Fugees. 

Don’t sleep on the lady emcees. On a mission to lift young 
women on the girl-power track, “Herstory” holds its own lyrically. 
The anthem that sets the tone and theme for the album is titled 
“Born Again” which declares, “You can’t lie to me/ cuz | already 
know what’s real/ See I’ve tasted the truth myself/ ain’t no denying 
the way | feel/ I’ve been born again/ | was born to win/ | got the fire 
in my soul/the greatest story ever told.” The Tunnelrats’ album can 
be found at Lighthouse Christian Bookstore in Long Beach and just 
about any other Christian bookstore. 


CD: Tami Reese - “Miss Tami” 


By Jeanette Prather 


With vocals like Eve, Lil’ Kim and 
Missy Elliot, Tami Reese’s album, 
“Miss Tami,” shakes down the under- 
ground urban hip-hop scene and 
brings some funky tunes with a fresh 
twist. Her music comes to life with 
strong bass lines and good instru- 
mental timing. She mixes a dance- 
style rhythm with a hip hop/pop cur- 
rent and you just can’t help tapping 
your foot upon impact. 

Envision Reese’s music played in a Hollywood nightclub full of 
party-goers; a local studio with dancers bouncing steadily to her 
beats, or featured on BET or MTV’s, “All Things Hip-Hop.” 

Illustrations of the Reese’s mellow side are seen when the beats 
get slow and breaks down There is an urban flavor in her music and 
resonates with ambiance similar to that of the late Aaliyah. 

There is always a modern vibe in this underground hip- 
hopper’s music. With a personality like she’s straight from the 
streets and knows a thing or two about music, Reese can, and will 
be, seen tearing up Los Angeles hot-spots and playing in the tall 
grass with the big dogs. 


By Cassaundra Utt 

Four years after the release 

GREEN O of “Warning,” the guys of 

1 Pm Green Day — Billie Joe 

a gf Armstrong, Mike Dirnt, and 

Tré Cool — are back with 

more of their catchy punk- 

rock hits on the seventh 

studio album of their ca- 

reers, “American Idiot.” Al- 

though the songs maintain 

a classic Green Day feel, 

there is a new sense of 

maturity in the lyrics. The 

greatest contrast between 

their earlier work and 

“American Idiot” is evident in the second track, “Jesus of Suburbia” 

and the 12th track, “Homecoming”. Both are more than eight 

minutes in length and contain five separate songs held together by 
common concepts. 

The album is politically inspired and the title track succeeded in 
claiming the No. 1 spot on the Billboard 200 chart. Green Day 
criticizes President Bush, the society we live in today and society 
since Sept. 11. Lyrics from the track, “St. Jimmy,” contain telling 
viewpoints: “I’m here to represent the needle in the vein of the 
estabushment/ I’m the patron saint of denial with an angel face and 
a taste for suicidal cigarettes and ramen and a little bag of dope.”° 
The album’s fast-paced songs, such as “Holiday” and “Give Me 
Novocaine,” will make you bob your head. The slower, more mellow 
“Wake Me up When September Ends” and “Are We the Waiting’ is 
the perfect combination. If you are not already a fan of Green Day, 
this would be a great time to check them out. 
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most of the day. At about 5p.m. there is a mass exodus as 
many of the student officials leave for home, class or happy 
hour and the office doors are locked. Muslim Student Association 
(MSA) President Zahra Billoo sits at a computer in the center of this 
cubicle ghost-town talking on her cell phone, typing a speech and 
munching on a walnut fudge brownie. 
“You want some?” she offers to a fellow cubicle dweller. 
Sheis sitting with her legs folded in her rolling desk chair. Her brown 
pants are modestly, but fashionably, covered by a brown and blue 
striped skirt. Her hair is concealed by a matching brown head-scarf 
known as a Hijab in the Muslim community. “I started wearing it 
when | was 10,” says Billoo of the scarf. “We wear them because 
we believe God intended for our beauty to be sacred.” Although 
many perceive Muslim head-scarves as a sign of oppression, Billoo 
says, “I choose to wear it because it empowers me to stand up to 
social pressure placed upon females to dress a certain way.” 

It’s Thursday and Billoo has been up much longer than most of 
us. “| wake up and get ready around 5:30 [a.m.] and then first prayer 
is at 6. | get to school around 8 a.m. and come to the office for a few 
hours. There’s usually an event to be planned or I'll arrange the 
MSA agenda. Then at 1 p.m. | pray again. Class [is] from 2 to 3:15 
(It’s her light day) then off to the USU for MSA meetings. At 51 pray 
once more then | usually go out to dinner with the girls.” Billoo 
makes time for her family as well, which she says is very important 
to her. “Family comes before everything outside of my faith.” 

Astudent raps on the office door and Billoo runs barefoot to see 
what he needs. Just a quick question on A.S.I. policies, is all. On 
her desk are scattered memos and notes, reminders of deadlines 
and civic projects at work. KIIS-FM is playing faintly in the back- 
ground. Her books are stashed under the desk to avert the 
“distractions” she calls her homework. For Billoo, class is what 
happens between events and projects — merely a necessary 


|= Associated Students Inc. office is bustling with activity 


Every student has a story. Each month, they get to tell it here. 


By Ben Hooker 
challenge in her life. There’s a half smile on her face as if this 
approach doesn’t make any sense, but for her there is no other 
way. She sees her position as more than just a responsibility, but 
a calling to better inform students and help encourage activity 
within her faith. 

“People have become more curious about Islam, especially 
since 9/11, and MSA is a good source for information,” Billoo says. 
Being the president of MSA, she is accustomed to people asking 
questions and interviewing her. “As a Muslim on this campus,” she 
continues, “I live my religion 24/7. | would hope that if someone has 
a question about Islam that they turn first to a Muslim, however this 
is often not the case.” 

Many in the Muslim community can attest to the fact that such 
misinformation can cause intolerance. “Some say it is American 
media that causes this,” she says. “I think the real problem is that 
many people fail to separate culture from religion.” For example, 
some Asian countries that are predominantly Muslim disallow 
women to receive a formal education — Islam is all too often a 
scapegoat for such inequalities, despite the fact that this oppres- 
sion goes against the teachings of the Quran. 

Upon seeing the Hijab many believe Billoo to be a foreign 
student and are surprised to hear her speak perfect English. Her 
English is perfect because she grew up in Alhambra. This law 
school bound, political science and business management double 
major seeks to ultimately work in civil rights law and advocacy. 

With elections having passed in Afghanistan and elec- 
tions in Iraq on the horizon Muslim women overseas are organizing 
for the first time in recent history. Billoo has seen similar effects 
here in MSA. “Our membership has grown,” she says. “Our 
meetings are usually in attendance of 25 to 30 members and our 
events draw an average of about 100.” The diversity amongst the 
group has changed as well. “We used to be a primarily foreign 
driven group; most of our members were here on student visas,” 
Billoo says. “Now I’m seeing an increasing number of American 
students attending.” 

The intense curiosity about MSA is not exhibited by all. 
Past government legislation such as the controversial Patriot Act 
have had a direct effect on MSA events. “Ata campus progressives 
event! attended last week there were seven police officers present,” 
she recalls. “Is this how students want their fees to be applied?” 
Her concern was that these students posed no threat to national 
security, yet officers were taken out of the community and placed 
in surveillance of peaceful academic proceedings. This example 
underscores a brand of watchdog monitoring unheard of at Cal 
State Long Beach before the act was passed. 

With our own elections just having passed, Billoo hopes 
to see civil reform over the next four years. Among many of her 
concerns are racial profiling and misuse of government action 
overseas. Billoo believes that upholding the civil liberties of the 
Iraqi people is important, however they need to be permitted the 
ability to determine what kind of government will best suit their 
needs while protecting individual rights. 

Billoo also serves the CSULB student body as A.S.I. 
Secretary of Governmental Affairs where she is currently working 
with A.S.I. President Mike Johnson on cutting the cost of textbooks 
for students. She is also seeking the development of a lobby corps 
at CSULB which would encourage student involvement in local 
government while actively lobbying in the name of students. For 
further information, check out MSA’s website at www.msalb.org. 
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